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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 





ODERN vocational guidance, while an ideal of service to every child in eve 

community, has grown out of the problem of the city. Scarcely more than, 
generation ago, when the population of the United States was not much more thy 
one-half what it is to-day, two-thirds of our people lived in the rural districts, 
the farms and in the villages. At that time our population was comparative 
homogeneous. Within about forty years our population has nearly doubled ay 
the great increase has been in the large town and city, where at the present ting 
are found over 50 per cent of our people. We have now, as never before, grey 
cosmopolitan centers and it is largely in these centers that the problems of vog 
tional guidance are being solved to-day. The articles which the National Bullet 
has thus far presented to its readers have come from leaders and workers in tly 
larger communities and represent the working out of vocational guidance pro 
lems on a large scale and in the stress of great need. 

Such an article is that presented in the present issue, “Getting a Perspective {y 
Vocational Guidance through the Work Permit Office,” by Miss Czarina J. Gid 
dings of Cleveland. It treats of fundamental conditions and its conclusions wil 
appeal to our readers as giving food for most serious thought. It shows conck 
sively that over three-quarters of our children, or 87 per cent in this particul 
field of study, go out from the public school lacking that high service which thx 
school should render to all — the proper equipment and power to make the trans 
tion from school to life successfully. 

A second article in this issue that should arouse serious thought is “ Problems; 
Vocational Guidance” by Dr. Arthur F. Payne of Teachers College. It present 
the outstanding questions which must be answered by those who are working 0 
systems of vocational guidance, whether in the large or in the small community. 
It is greatly hoped that some of our readers will respond at once with replies to the 
challenge of this article. We shall be glad to publish any such replies in the Bul 
letin. Where do we stand? What do we believe in regard to tests, occupation 
information, try-out courses, and kinds of guidance, or other questions raised \y 
Dr. Payne? Should vocational guidance include other kinds of guidance a 
equally necessary, or should it be emphasized as the great service about which tht 
other factors of success and character should revolve? 

While we have on hand and promised an abundance of excellent material {0 
future use, a plan has lately been formed to issue a special series or special num 
bers of the National Bulletin to present as a whole the work done in certain citia 
or institutions. The response to this suggestion by the Bulletin to leaders: 
large communities has been so prompt and encouraging that it is possible now! 
announce that such special numbers will appear during the coming months. Th 
the January issue of the Bulletin will be a special “Providence, Rhode Islan 
Number.” A well organized and comprehensive system of vocational guidan 
has been established in Providence under the leadership of Dr. Richard D. Alla 
and the Bulletin is fortunate in being able to present this plan in detail to it 
readers. Other special numbers to follow, as now expected, will include Phi 
delphia, Minneapolis, Boston, New York, and Teachers College. 


That is : 
pmmunits 
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The nature of the response to this plan of special numbers is indicated by some 
the letters received. Dr. Harry D. Kitson, President of the National Voca- 
onal Guidance Association, writes: 


That is a fine idea, to devote an entire number of the Bulletin to the work of a single 
pmmunity. 


Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz, Supervisor of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
pent, Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia, and First Vice-President of the 
ational Association writes: 


Thank you for your letter of November sixteenth. I shall get in touch with Dr. Jones 
ind Miss Lodor to see what material we may gather together for the Bulletin. Things are 
poving rather rapidly in this department and we should be glad to bring our friends up to 
ate. We have been enjoying the Bulletin very much. 


Dr. Arthur F. Payne, Treasurer of the National Association, has this to say: 


| think your suggestion of having the colleges represented in the Vocational Guidance 
Bulletin by special numbers is a stroke of genius. Dr. Snedden thinks that the idea is a 
ery good one and I shall soon secure the reaction of Dean Russell, after I have gotten the 
jan worked out in detail, and shall let you know what we can do. 

We have had a very interesting and significant meeting of the New York Association, 
hich seems to me on the verge of doing big things. 


Mr. Arthur F. Benson, Principal of the Jordan Junior High School, writes: 


I bave read with a great deal of interest your communication of November 21st. I took 
he matter up with our secretary, Miss Helen Stevens, and we hope to get a ‘‘ Minneapolis 
Yumber.”’ 


It is very gratifying to state that one hundred and twelve new subscribers to 
e National Bulletin have been received within the present school year, most of 
hem asking for membership in the National Association, and subscriptions are 
oming in daily. Such letters as the following are especially pleasing: 

From Miss Harriet E. Towne, Director of the Bureau of Child Welfare, Lin- 
oln, Nebraska: 


I am enclosing a personal check for five dollars, one dollar to apply on my own sub- 
scription for the current year and four dollars to cover the subscriptions of four of our Vo- 
tational Reading teachers at Whittier Junior High who wish to have the Bulletin sent to 
hem regularly. I felt that the Bulletins of last year were so worth while that I brought this 
matter before the Whittier group of teachers and four of them handed me at once their 
subscriptions. 


From Professor C. E. Partch, of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri: 


I received the first number of the Vocational Guidance Bulletin and was more than 
pleased with its contents and the outline of other articles which are to appear in later 
numbers. I am enclosing my check for thirteen dollars to cover the renewal of my sub- 
scription and twelve new subscriptions. 
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GETTING A PERSPECTIVE FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH THE 
WORK PERMIT OFFICE 


Czarina J. GIDDINGS 


Assistant Director, Department of Attend- 
ance and Vocational Guidance, Cleveland 
Public Schools 


Read before the Cleveland Educational Research Club, 
January, 1923 


Guiding youths individually into a suit- 
able life work is an adventure still so new in 
education that everyone concerned is sailing 
on uncharted seas. The Scylla and Charyb- 
dis of individual analysis and unfavorable 
occupational conditions have frightened 
many practically minded persons and they 
have declared the whole attempt visionary 
and impossible. The analysis of the individ- 
ual, they say, is superficial and uncertain at 
best, and if the ideal of helping all young 
people to develop their greatest possibilities 
were realized, the present occupational 
world with its overwhelming number of un- 
skilled and monotonous positions, would 
not be ready to receive them. 

Because variously interested persons 
have such different angles of vocational 
guidance, this recent effort toward a more 
effective education has expanded to include 
much that was undreamed of by Professor 
Frank Parsons of Boston, in 1908. At the 
present time, there are some who wish this 
service defined as individual guidance for 
living, not simply for earning a living. 

Without thinking in particular, of any 
one of its many subdivisions as placement, 
mental measurement, job analysis, educa- 
tional direction, occupational information, 
and character development, all of which 
seem to be in a more or less nebulous state 
so far as a standardized working program is 
concerned, it has been simply assumed in 
this discussion that there is a general need 
for more individual attention, as pupils go 
through the public schools; and with no 
other premise, this investigation of condi- 
tions in the Cleveland School System was 
undertaken, with the hope of discovering 
some facts which might throw light on the 
problem, and give a proper perspective to 
this seemingly stupendous task. 
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Since we have a free compulsory edu, 
tion, founded on the belief that the Welfan 
of our democracy depends on an intelligens 
citizenry, every child in the community hg 
to be considered. 7 

The place, therefore, to begin, was at the 
first grade, in which most of the children of 
the city are enrolled, and then to follo, 
them as they passed through the schook 
and out into the business world. } 

Table I shows the enrollment accordiy 
to grades, in the Cleveland Schools, in th 
fall of 1922. 1 


Taste I 
Enrollment by Grades. Cleveland, November, 1998 


6% Advanced Training 
18 High School Graduates 
14 Twelfth Grade 
53 Ninth Grade 
100 First Grade 


In other words, the enrollment in Cleve. 
land, in grades one through six (77,381), is 
twice the enrollment in grades seven, eight 
and nine (28,378), plus ten, eleven, and 
twelve (10,398). The number of twelfth 
grade students who were graduated |as 
year, was 2,062. The ninth grade clas 
this fall numbers 8,474, showing a differ. 
ence between those leaving and those enter. 
ing the four year course of 6,412, or over 73 
per cent. The per cent is not absolutely in- 
dicative, for the number who entered th 
ninth grade in the school year 1917-18 
should have been taken to show the number 
in the original group of which the 2,062 
were the survivors; but these figures ar 
not available. 

However, taking into account the new 
Bing Law, which requires all boys and girls 
to remain in school until they are sixteen 
years of age, and various other factors, it is 
certainly safe to say that over three-fourths 
of Cleveland’s children who enroll in t! 
first grade of the elementary school, do no 
enter the tenth grade of high school. Of the 
high school graduates, fewer than 50 per 
cent continue their education. In other 
words, less than 6 per cent of those who en- 
ter the first grade of the elementary school 
go on to college. 

Apparer tly, the public school is focusing 
much of its interest and attention on the 
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urvivors of the educational system — on 
he 13 per cent who finish high school, and 
he less than 6 per cent who go on to college. 
ut what of the 87 per cent who drop out? 

me will say that everything is being done 
hat can be done. 

The schools are offering shop work, 
ourses in agriculture, commerce, and do- 
mestic science, are classifying pupils into 
apid, normal, and slow-moving groups, 
nd are offering the academic curriculum in 


arge and small amounts, according to men- 


al capacity. 

But in spite of it all, John Smith reaches 
bis sixteenth birthday and is gone, and 
fary Brown is down at the “‘work permit 
fice” standing in line, while her class 
achers are marking her absent for the day; 
nd she is often a full-fledged member of 
‘leveland’s bread winners before all of her 
achers are aware that she has perma- 
ently withdrawn from school. Hazel leaves 
1¢ next day, and Tom the next, and Susie 
1¢ following Monday; and thus they go, 
nd every day sees a new line of youths at 
1e work permit office. The 87 per cent 
rho leave school are not missed, because 
ere are plenty of students left to crowd 
he high school buildings, and effort is cen- 
red on those who remain. 

Table II shows Work Permit Record, 
leveland Schools, 1922-23. 


Tasie II 


) Work Permit Record — 1922-1923, Cleveland 


Boys Girls 
720 701 
540 638 
473 
603 
483 
380 
718 
702 
575 


Every year, in February and June, the 
igh schools hold commencement exercises 
br those who complete their course. These 
vents are made much of in the community. 

glamour seems to hover about the grad- 
ate, and orators and poets are inspired to 
hake him the subject of their themes. 
very September there is another com- 


mencement, also conducted by the Board 
of Education, where there are more boys 
and girls than there were graduated from 
Cleveland’s ten city high schools the pre- 
ceding June. There are no flowers or music, 
no pretty gowns or new dark suits, and the 
event does not receive much newspaper 
comment. In September, 1922, 1,421 
youths of Cleveland received legs! permis- 
sion to work. The event was a drab affair, 
and no one seemed particularly happy. 
The work permits issued in September 
and October alone (2,599), were more than 
all the graduates of the 1922 February and 
June High School classes (2,062), not count- 
ing those who received permits to work 
after school and Saturdays. Almost two- 
thirds of the permits issued were for the first 
position. A very few of this number were 
High School graduates who had finished 
school before their eighteenth birthday. 
The Ohio State Law says that Boards of 
Education. shall be responsible for all 
youths up to eighteen years of age, whether 


Tase III 


Distribution of 702 boys who received working per- 
mits in Cleveland, September, 1922 


Metal Products 161 
43.3% } Clothing 35 

Miscellaneous 108 
Trade... »: 169 
Western Union .. .13. 93 
Printing 28 
Offices .. 8S 20 
Standard Oil..... 2. 19 
Building Trades .. 2. 15 
Railroads ; 11 
Newspapers j 13 
Miscellaneous .... 4. 30 


Manufacturing 


702 


in school or at work. So it was with the pur- 
pose of finding the eighty and seven who 
were lost that the following investigation 
was made. It was undertaken with as 
much anxiety as might have been aroused 
in a ranchman who had but thirteen sheep 
out of every hundred accounted for, and 
with as much feeling of responsibility as 
might have been felt by the manager of an 
automobile factory who had discovered 
that 87 per cent of his product was being 
laid aside somewhere in the process of man- 
ufacture. Since the door through which 
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these boys and girls are filing out, one by Tables VII and VIII show the king MM Inr 

one, is the ‘“‘work permit office” it was de- permits received by the 1,421 Cleve glad t 

cided to follow the 1,421 “commencers in youths, September, 1922: when i 

industry” of September, 1922, to find out Regular permits — sixteen years oj 

what occupations they were entering and through the seventh grade. (s 

skilled or unskilled; how much specific Special permits — fourteen to six; 

technical training they had received in the years, for after school and vacations. ; 

schools; what their employers counted  gardless of grade completed. 

upon, and what was their general prepara- Retarded permits — psychological cau In add 

tion for industry. Conditional permits — normal, but seentati 
: ’ through the seventh grade. (Made , 
Tanie IV tions because of financial pressure. Ther; 

Distribution of 687 girls who received working per- great difficulty in following these to see thy 

mits in Cleveland, September, 1922 they comply with the agreement t 

Manufacturing 36 % 218 plete the seventh grade in night scho 

Department Stores . a 170 

Domestic Service 11 78 — 


Small Stores 9 65 

Candy Factories P 6 46 Distribution as to renewals of permits among youth the la 
Five and Ten Cent Stores ° 38 who received them in Cleveland, September, 192 hese co 
Banks and Offices : 22 
Printing and Lithography ‘ 21 Boys weer 
Telephone Company 17 Ist 531 pris just 
Miscellaneous 12 nd 116 36 Rhey get, 


ssistanl 
an 


. sian 3rd 50 57 Tables 
100 687 4th 12 ¢ i 
5th 2 mate m 
' r 6th 1 nd the « 
Tables III and IV show where the 1,421 7th 0 


boys and girls went to in September, 1922. 


Tables LX and X show the distribut 
to renewals of permits among boys 
girls in Cleveland, September, 1922 
One hundred copies of the following 
Junior Highs .. 40.7185 % 83 9; ter were sent to the employment manag 
Senior Highs 14.00 25 of the firms employing the 1,421 beginner 
Elementary . 20.75 16 in industry. 


Parochial . . a . 14.00 19 ; 
Business College .. ¥ 50 4 The Employment Manager: 


Out of Town --. 8.00 3 The Department of Attendance an 
Vocational Guidance of the Board 
Education, is making a detailed stud; 
the fourteen hundred and twenty~ 
boys and girls who received working 
tificates last September, for the purp 
of improving the public schools. 
As our charts show that your indust 
Tastes VII anp VIII employed some of these young peopl 
The kinds of permits received by Cleveland youths will you please favor us by mentionil 
in September, 1922 their most noticeable deficiencies (me 
Girls tal, moral, and physical), and suggestil 
81.3% wherein the schools may improve the 
8.4 training? We have purposely made th 
5.9 question very general so that you Wi 
44 : . ; 
inbiia feel free to mention anything and ever 
thing which comes to your mind. 


TasLes V anv VI 
Schools from which pupils come who received work 
permits in Cleveland, September, 1922 
Boys Girls 


100 100 


Tables V and VI show the schools from 
which the 1,421 youths came who received 
work permits in Cleveland, September, 
1922. 
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In return for this courtesy, we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of the full report 
| when it is complete. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Czarina J. Giddings, 
ssistant Director, Department of Attend- 
ance and Vocational Guidance. 


In addition, a visit was made to one rep- 
sentative concern in each type of oc- 
pation, and the results of the correspond- 
ce and conferences were recorded. 

It is interesting that the first replies were 


Sceived from the American Cigar Com- 


any, the F. W. Woolworth Company, and 
ne May Company. The last named had 


000 on its pay roll in December, 1922, and 


the largest single employer of juniors. 
hese companies are well satisfied with the 


Souths sent them. They prefer boys and 


irls just out of school to the type of adults 


hey get, but that is a doubtful compliment. 


Tables XI and XII show the approxi- 


mate mortality in the Cleveland Schools 
Bnd the distribution of adult Clevelanders, 


s to occupations. 


Tastes XI anp XII 


omparison of Distribution of Clevelanders as to 
cupations (Industrial Census, 1922) — and Pub- 
lie School mortality, November, 1922 

Adult workers 
iscellaneous 
rofessional 5 
lerical 9 
ransportation 9) 
: 
ersonal Ser. 11 1g, 87 
rade 13 
fanufacturing 51 } 


School enrollment 


2% ) 
5 _ 13% who graduate 


who leave 


100 100 who enter. 


Tables XIII and XIV show distribution 
f boys and girls receiving work permits as 

kinds of employment, Cleveland, Sep- 
ember, 1922. 

From the general distribution of workers 

Cleveland, and the distribution of the 
421 boys and girls who received work per- 
nits in September, 1922, it is evident that 
he majority of positions in the city are un- 

illed or semi-skilled. 

What conclusions may be drawn concern- 
ng the 87 per cent who drop out of school, 

the 1,421 studies are typical? 


First there seems to be a relationship be- 
tween the mortality of the schools and the 
percentage of adult workers in skilled and 
unskilled labor, which is verified by the 
1,421 cases. From the letters received and 
visits made, it is evident that each industry 
teaches its new employees how to perform 


Tasies XIII ann XIV 


Distribution of boys and girls receiving work per- 

mits, as to kinds of Employment 

Bo j3 & 

Professional 
Miscellaneous 
Clerical 
Personal Service 
Trade 
Manufacturing 


Professional 0% 
Clerical 1.0 
Bldg. Trades 5.0 
Miscellaneous 11.0 
Transportation 38. 
Trade 41. 
Manufacturing 


their particular operations, and with prac- 
tically no exceptions, those who employ the 
87 per cent do not desire, aside from read- 
ing, writing, and simple arithmetic, specific 
training in the youths who come from the 
schools. 

It takes two years of practical experience 
to become a recognized chocolate dipper. 
Half of the employees of a department 
store do not meet the customer, and it is in 
this group that the junior positions (posi- 
tions held by youths between sixteen and 
eighteen years) are found, such as stock- 
taking, checking, bundle wrapping, and de- 
livering. Each store has a short course of 
instruction for its particular system. Skill 
and speed in power machine operating and 
loom tending are started in the “‘ vestibule 
school” of the factory. 

Therefore, a second conclusion must be 
that the specific, technical skill acquired by 
the 87 per cent who leave school in or before 
the junior high grades, is not used. But, 
without calling it that, employers seem to 
believe in the doctrine of formal discipline, 
and are expecting, somehow, that the 
training received in school will develop 
desirable qualities and habits. They men- 
tion punctuality, regular attendance, thor- 
oughness, common sense, respect for and 
observance of rules and regulations, cour- 
tesy, and ability to take responsibility. 

Why should the public schools give more 
attention to the 87 per cent? They cast 
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over three-fourths of the votes at elections; 
they occupy the majority of seats at the 
theatre; they hold most of the positions in 
industry and trade; they buy the greater 
part of the food and clothing; they fill the 
hospitals; they commit the majority of 
crimes; they read most of the newspapers; 
they pay most of the rents; — in short, they 
determine the political, commercial, indus- 
trial, and social life of the city. 

The public schools are sending new work- 
ers into this group every day of the year, 
except Sundays and legal holidays. The 
majority enter unskilled labor, which must 
exist in our present industrial and commer- 
cial organization. What more can a free, 
compulsory, educational system give the 
87 per cent before they are sixteen years 
old, to make their remaining in school val- 
uable to themselves and the community? 

If we agree with H. O. Rittenhouse, re- 
tired commander of the United States 
Navy, that the “supreme purpose of the 
public schools is to insure the welfare and 
perpetuity of the State,”’ then the schools 
are not established for the selfish benefits 
that individuals may derive from them, ex- 
cept in so far as the welfare of the individ- 
ual is analogous to the welfare of the State. 

For example, if a portion of the parents 
of a community demand a narrow, inten- 
sive, commercial training for their children, 
that they may be turned into money mak- 
ing machines at the legal working age, edu- 
cators must insist on those children receiv- 
ing a training which will lay the foundation 
for citizenship in its largest sense. How can 
we expect to have public spirited, self-con- 
troiled, and cultured citizens, if our youth 
are going to school solely for the purpose of 
learning to make money, and have to be 
coaxed to study and made to behave while 
doing it? 

What are the demands of the State on the 
individual? First, that he be a good home- 
maker, because the home does more to de- 
termine the standards and ideals of the fu- 
ture of the country than all other institu- 
tions combined. Second, that he be a good 
citizen, because good citizens are necessary 
to a good democracy. Third, that he be an 
economic asset so that he may support him- 
self and those dependent upon him. This, 





however, is not the order emphasized | 
modern education. Self-support is | 
emphasized today, at the expense of ; 
first and second demands. Boys and gy 
are going to school to get an edu re 
which will enable them to earn a living. |, 
our opinion, a public education which fry 
considers the individual as an economic. 
tor has missed its purpose in a democra 
ours. In the present occupational \ 
the average person sleeps eight hours, wor 
eight hours, and lives eight hours 
think we are offering an educatior 
trains the youth for eight hours of 
The facts are that we are sending 
three-fourths of our pupils into uns 
labor around the age of sixteen years, 
no recognized technical training. 

Schools have so long emphasized menty 
training that the conservatives in edu 
are still building all of their syllogisms { 
that premise. Is it not time that we 
our program is wrong, because it is iy 
quate, and try one which gives at least 
the time to another kind of training? 

History shows many instances of edues 
tional systems set up to secure the perp 
tuity of the state, and they differ accordir 
to the type of civilization they tried 
maintain. A Spartan youth was sent t 
school into the wilderness to underg: 
sical hardship and to learn to forage for hi 
food, and to endure privation. That 
riculum was developed from the Sparta: 
ideal. The Athenian youth was sent to th 
gymnasium and lyceum and his curriculun 
was developed from the Athenian ideal. h 
the middle ages, the youth was sent t 
school to monks to study Latin, and t 
curriculum was developed from the ideak 
of that age. 

But our nation, from its origin, has | 
the reputation of being idealistic rathe 
than materialistic. It was founded on if 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I! w 
hold to our original raison d’étre, then pu! 
lic education must give home-making aw 
citizenship first place, and train for the a 
of living, and not simply for earning a ln 
ing. 

Home-making and citizenship are 0 
learned entirely through the education ¢ 
the head nor through the education of th 
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A Home is something more than 
hod food and comfortable furnishings, and 
good citizen is more than a successful 


oney-maker. 

Life insurance companies have computed 
bat of every one hundred men who start 
t at the age of thirty-five, forty years 
ter —one will be rich, four will have 
me income from investments, five will 
i be working on a salary, thirty-six 
I] be dead, and fifty-four will be de- 
ndent on relatives or friends, a modern 


av of saying, “‘A man’s life doth not con- 


st in the abundance of the things which he 

ssesseth.”” 

Now that the situation has been pre- 
snted, what is to be done about it? There 

e several qualities which are the sine qua 

m of every successful life, which should be 

veloped in every pupil. They are the 
abits of “ planfullness,”’ thrift, and success; 

e proper use of leisure time, and the abil- 
y to codperate with others. 

An attempt is being made to help every 
ighth and twelfth grade student make a 
bgical plan for two years ahead; for every 

dividual should know how to plan his 
me, his work, his expenditures, and his 
isure. Looking ahead is a very good qual- 

y. Those who plan ahead are not always 

rifty, but thrifty people generally plan 
ead. So thrift may be taught as a sub- 
ivision of “ planfullness.”’ 

Some educators think that the school 
hould make possible the success of every 

pil, but they say that we are teaching 
nany boys and girls the habit of failure. 
Dne can find proofs of it any day in the 
ork permit offices. If ‘ Failure begets fail- 

e,” then the opposite is equally true, 
Nothing succeeds like success.” 

One industry replied to the writer’s cir- 

ar letter to employment managers, as 
ollows: 

“We notice that many young people 
ave not had sufficient stimulation and 
irection in music, books, art, etc., which so 
rich their lives if they keep up such in- 
erests after they go to work. That, it 
eems to us, is something we may fairly ex- 
ect of the schools.” 

A Vice-president of the American Federa- 
ion of Labor, in addressing the Vocational 


Educational Association, said the working 
man of to-day does not need to be taught 
technical skill, and he appealed for educa- 
tion for leisure. 

Immigrants who have grown up in Eu- 
rope have a musical appreciation far beyond 
the average American. Whom dos one 
find in the museums and galleries on holi- 
days and Sundays? Those who grew up 
under the shadows of the Uffizi, Zwinger, 
and other European galleries. Who design 
the garments made in our factories? Ameri- 
cans or Foreigners? The 87 per cent who 
leave school have very little appreciation of 
the arts. 

There is an instinct which buds and blos- 
soms and comes into full bloom immedi- 
ately preceding adolescence, and continues 
through the school age. It is the organizing 
and joining instinct. It is what covers both 
lapels of a boy’s coat with buttons and 
badges and pins of every known and many 
imaginary organizations. We believe this 
instinct may be used to develop the habit of 
success, by adjustment to life through con- 
tact with individuals, and it may be a solu- 
tion for the problems of the “time beaters” 
near the legal working age. For example, 
one school is successful in a competitive or- 
ganization in the home rooms which throws 
the burden of absence and tardiness on the 
students. The Boys’ School of Cleveland, 
a school for boys who have been misfits in 
the regular schools, has many organizations 
which seem to prove this theory. 

Finally, the last suggestion for helping 
the 87 per cent is the requiring of a notifica- 
tion period of a week from all pupils who 
are anticipating withdrawal, before they 
can receive an honorable release from 
school. This would give teachers and ad- 
visers some time in which to look into their 
cases. At present, they come to get work 
permits and it is often found that they are 
leaving because of some misunderstanding 
with a teacher or principal, when adjust- 
ments are made at the work permit office 
and many return to school. Such cases 
should be settled satisfactorily at the school 
building. 

The less than 15 per cent who survive the 
public educational system mentally and 
financially and temperamentally, are to be 
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found in the eleventh and twelfth years. 
They are also in every preceding year, but 
not certainly recognized. It is necessary, 
therefore, to begin a selective process early 
in the Junior High, to determine the apti- 
tudes, ambitions and financial resources, so 
that each pupil may be advised accordingly 
as to his course of study. Pupils with su- 
perior ability but without a family educa- 
tional precedent, should be encouraged in 
every way possible to prolong their school 
life, and, conversely, pupils planning beyond 
their powers should be tactfully dissuaded 
and directed into lines in which there is a 
reasonable prospect for their success. There 
is a serious danger in deciding too definitely 
a pupil’s status, after one mental test. Ad- 
visers should never prescribe a course of 
study which will cut off advanced educa- 
tion, should the pupil’s ability and interest 
take a spurt sometime later. Unless it is 
in case of decided subnormality, no future 
should be decided on mental ability alone. 

Financial necessity is not the real cause 
for as many withdrawals as one is often led 
to believe. Poor mentality is a greater 
cause, we are told. Yet many able and am- 


bitious boys and girls are forced to leave 
school because of lack of funds at home. 
The great field of public school scholarships 


is almost untouched. Many believe there 
should be a competitive scholarship open 
to pupils beyond the compulsory school age 
and in the upper grades of High School, so 
that desirable students may be enabled to 
complete their course. 

More scholarships are needed for High 
School graduates, for advanced training. 
The Vocational Guidance Department was 
successful, last year, in securing ten scholar- 
ships for high school graduates for the 
Cleveland City Hospital. Similar competi- 
tive scholarships could be used from the 
Cleveland School of Education, as well as 
from other local institutions. 

The average high school graduate is 
eighteen, and so does not go through the 
work permit office before he takes his first 
position. In this respect, youths who go to 
work before that age are more fortunate, 
because they have a physical examination, 
and ills are discovered and generally cor- 
rected before they commence work. 
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Some complaints have come from 
which employ youths beyond the 
age. For example, last July, the Bel] 7 
phone Company notified the work per 
office that two June graduates from 
demic high school had been rejected 
cause they had symptoms of tuber 

of which the girls themselves had ; 
picion. Another girl was running 
perature with goitre, and was quite igi 
of her malady. 

Of the twenty-five gifted childre: 
names were sent from the high schools 
year, and who were examined menta 
physically, only three were in ver 
condition, and the majority did not 
good physical test except for vision. The: 
cases may not have been indicativ: 
some were of the “bookworm” tyy 
had not taken more than the required g 
nasium. Since good health is the {i 
tion of success, would it not be desir: 
give all pupils eighteen years and 
when they leave school, a physical ex 
tion comparable to the one given i 
work permit office? 

Certain deductions have 
from this discussion concerning the 87 
cent and a few suggestions have be« 
fered for the 13 per cent. What m 
said, in conclusion, for the 100 per cent 
as some one has said, “The most valua 
possessions are “Power to think’ 
“Love of truth,” should not the 
schools use every available means t 
velop both of these qualities in every pu 
and thereby ‘“‘secure the welfare and pery- 
tuity of the State”? 


been al 


Professor Herbert A. Toops, former! 
with the Institute of Educational Researe! 
Teachers College, Columbia Univers 
went to Ohio State University at the begin- 
ning of the present school year as Assistant 
Professor of Psychology. Professor Toops 
has charge of the college intelligence tests at 
Ohio and we hope to be able to publish in 
the National Bulletin, in due time, to us 
his own words, some “Basic vocational 
guidance studies on college students.” 
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Address before National League of Compulsory 
Education Officials, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
October 18, 1923 







Newsboys have always appealed strongly 
o the popular mind. To the average per 
on the word ‘ newsboy ’ brings up the pic- 
ure of a bright youngster carrying on his 
rade with an abundance of energy and en- 
husiasm. The story of the newsboy who 
nccosted the millionaire is quite typical. 
he man was in a hurry as he stepped out of 
jis machine and refused the paper boy 
Sather gruffly, but the boy replied good 
juumoredly, ‘‘Aw, come on, Governor, yer 
jon’t have ter git grouchy. The only dif- 
ference between me and you is that you’re 
workin’ on yer second million, while I’m 
only workin’ on my first.’”’ In this story the 
good nature of the newsboy is emphasized ; 
in countless others he has been made a hero, 
and the tradition has grown up that every 
small street trader has more than the usual 
chances for success in life. 

The public has not seen beneath the sur- 
face of things and has not realized that 
street work is all too often a handicap 
rather than ar aid to success. The attitude 
of the public has greatly complicated the 
work of the officials who bave had the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing laws regulating 
this work. To be sure there are many states 
and cities which have no laws at all, but 
there are fourteen states in addition to the 
District of Columbia which require badges 
er permits for street work. Six others have 
set a minimum age, though they make no 
provision for a badze, and sixteen cities in 
other states have street trade ordinances. 
So I take it that many of you here are di 
rectly concerned with the administration of 
some law of this kind. Complaint has been 
made so constantly of the difficulties that 
enforcing officials have to meet, thet I am 
very glad to have this problem given a place 
in your discussion. 


N Whose 
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You know as well as I do the need of ade- 
quate protectior for the child on the street. 
Studies of the life of the newsboy and boot- 
black have been made in cities of varying 
size all over the covntry, and the verdict has 
always been the same — that 
children are allowed to do this work, they 
need the most careful supervision. ‘There 
must be good laws in every state and they 
must be well enforced. Massachusetts has 
a twelve-year age minimum for boys, and 
sixteen or eighteen for girls, depending upon 
the size of the place. Badges are required 
for boys up to sixteen. Night work is barred 
between 8 p.m. and 6 a.oM. for boy s twelve to 
fourteen, and between 9 and 5 for boys 
fourteen to sixteen. It is a fair law as the 
laws on this subject go, but even with this 
law, conditions in Massachusetts are far 
from ideal. A study of newsboys in Spring- 
field has been made jointly by a group of 
students under Professor Hewes of Mount 
Holyoke College and the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee. In spite of the 
fact that enforcement in this city has been 
more successful than in most Massachusetts 
cities, due to the efforts of the Attendance 
Department, there are problems here which 
need solution. 

The study included only sellers. 
the boys came from normal homes 
mal in the serse that both parents were 
living, were living together, and the father 
was employed. There were only six wid- 
owed mothers. The desire to do what other 
boys are doing seems te have been a much 
more potent reason for er tering the trade 
than financial necessity. The truancy rec- 
ords were studied, through the courtesy of 
the schools, and it was found that the news- 
boys had been truant over three times as 
frequently, in proportion, as other school 
children. Furthermore, 50 per cent more of 
them than of the general public school en- 
rollment were retarded in school. The 
newsboys came largely from foreign fami- 
lies and therefore had to contend with 
language difficulties and unfamiliarity with 
American traditions and standards. This is 
undoubtedly an important contributing 
factor in considering retardation and tru- 
ancy. But the existence of this handicap 
makes it all the more important, it seems to 


as long as 


Most of 
nor- 
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me, that paper selling should not be allowed 
to interfere with school work. The diffi- 
culty might be reached by refusing badges 
to boys who are below grade and by revok- 
ing badges of boys who play truant. I be- 
lieve also that a physical examination 
should be made a requirement for a badge 
as it is in some of the other states. But it is 
not my purpose here to outline a model law. 
The most pressing problem in Massa- 
chusetts is to secure better erforcement of 
the law we have — and that is a problem 
which is not limited to Massachusetts. 

Lack of public interest seems to be at the 
root of the matter. Enforcing officials have 
told me time and agsin that their hands 
were tied because of the indifference of the 
public. It might be worth while to institute 
a popular campaign in a locality to win 
more coéperation. An attractive slogan 
could be used to urge people to | vy their 
papers only from licensed boys. There are 
many arguments which should appeal to the 
public. It is unfair to the boy with the 
badge to have to compete with the younger 
boys who are selling illegally. Moreover, 
the licensed boys ere more experienced and 
can serve the purchaser more quickly and 
effectively. From ar older, experienced boy 
you receive your change and ycur paper 
neatly folded almost without stopping. 

Public interest must be aroused, too, to 
the fect that many attendance depart- 
ments are undermanned. As Ieng as the en- 
forcement of a street trades law continues 
of necessity to be a side issue in the work of 
an over-burdened attendance officer, there 
can be no hope for improvement. School 
committees should make the enforcement of 
this law the prime responsibility of some- 
one and that someone must be given free- 
dom and time to do the work properly. It 
cannot be a casual matter which is given 
only spasmodic attention; a regular system 
of canvassing the streets must be worked 
out, both for daytime and for night. 

There should also be worked out, it seems 
to me, a careful system for identifying the 
boys so that the officer will know when 
Petey Smith is wearing Frank Jones’s 


badge. If the badges are numbered. ; 
officer in charge of this work could carr 
note book with identifving data 

each boy. This note book shovld conta; 
enough information so that the boy who 
questioned would not te able to tel] 
straight story on every point unless he yo. 
the right boy. There should be a requir. 
ment that badges should be renewed , 
yeer at a certain date, and this would serve 
to keep the information up to date. 

The type of badge also has some effer 
upon the success of enforcement eve 
though a slight one. I know many boys dis. 
like to wear the safety-pin type of badg 
If a badge could be devised which thy 
would feel more inclined to wear, it wo 
help just that much. Suggestions from the 
boys themselves would be kelpful. In { 
the more the supervisor of street trades can 
win the codperation of the boys and become 
their leader rather than their persecutor, 
the more successful will be the results. 

The Milwaukee plan is worth studying, | 
think. Perhaps there is someone here from 
that city who knows more about it than | 
do. As I understand it, the boys bave set 
up their owr government, modelled on that 
of the United States. The city has been 
divided into states and duly elected Con- 
gressmen and Senators enforce the law in 
their territories, helped, of course, by the 
supervisor of street trades. The newsboys 
have their own court for which they elect 
judges from their own number. Violators 
are summoned here first and rarely have to 
be taker to the Juvenile Court. Around the 
Newsboys’ Republic, as it is called, have 
grown up many social and club activities 
A scheme of this kind has the advantage of 
holding the interest of the boys and makes 
enforcement a part of a comprehensive plan 
for their welfare and development. It ap- 
peals to me very strongly. 

But whether ar elaLorate scheme, su 
as this, or some simpler plan is worked out 
the person who is responsible must be al- 
lowed time for the work and he should have 
a personality which will win the codperation 
of the boys. 
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PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ArTuur F. Payne 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


,ddress delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New 
England Vocaticnal Guidance Association, March, 1923 


It is difficult to begin my talk without 
first expressing my personal pleasure in 
being with you for this first time, and also 
expressing my deep appreciation as Treas- 
urer of the National Association of the ser- 
vices to the National Association of your 
President, Mr. Frederick J. Allen, as editor 
of the Bulletin, and Professor J. M. Brewer, 
as Secretary of the Association. The Bul- 
letin seems to me to be the best piece of 
work the National Association has ever pro- 
moted. The immediate effect of it has been 
to place the National Association in a bet- 
ter position financially and in membership 
than it has ever been in before, and has 
also placed the guidance movement on a 
much firmer basis in the eyes of the body of 
educators throughout the country, and I 
am very glad of this opportunity to express 


‘that which I know is the feeling of the other 


national officers towards the officers and 
members of the New England Association. 

The development of our economic order 
in this country may be roughly divided into 
three parts: First, during the Colonial 
period the big problem was that of produc- 
tion to satisfy immediate pressing and per- 
sonal needs of food, shelter, and clothing. 

Second, during the period antedating the 
Civil War, there was the problem of distri- 
bution of the local surplus of materials pro- 
duced. During the solution of this problem 
we had the remarkable development of 
steam railroads, steamship lines, and canals. 
We are just at the end of that period, but 
the problem of distribution is still with us 
as indicated by our national advertising 
campaigns. 

Third, the personnel period upon which 
we are just now entering. At the present 
time we are thinking more in terms of 
people. The new science of psychology, the 
tests of intelligence, the development of the 
personnel engineer and labor manager in in- 
dustry, the idea of industrial democracy, 


collective bargaining, equalizing the oppor- 
tunities for a fitting education for all classes 
of people, are a few indications of this 
period. 

It is in the movements, propositions, and 
experiments of this period that the move- 
ment for vocational guidance finds its place. 
In our public schools we are thinking in 
terms of boys and girls, their needs, capaci- 
ties, industrial, social, and economic differ- 
ences, and not so entirely in terms of sub- 
jects. We are slowly, but surely, making 
over our schools to fit the pupils instead of 
requiring that the pupils either fit them- 
selves to the schools or get out. From these 
fundamental causes and effects arises the 
embryonic guidance movement. 

We have spent a lot of time philosophiz- 
ing, theorizing, promoting, and propagandiz- 
ing in regard to vocational guidance. It is 
now time for us to get down to the bed rock 
of facts and conditions as they are, make 
good, and produce. Words, no matter what 
their quantity or quality, nor by whom 
spoken, will no longer suffice. We must 
change from the philosophical ‘I believe” 
to the scientific “I know.”’ 

One of our first tasks is to adopt certain 
policies, elucidate certain principles, define 
certain terms, define and limit our scope of 
responsibility and activity. This must be 
done quite soon or we shall find that such 
persons as the ever-experimenting, ever- 
defining psychologists and sociologists will 
know more about our job than we do our- 
selves. It behooves us then to reach out 
into their fields and many others, and draw 
from them and make use of any knowledge 
and methods that will be of service to us. 

Probably our most pressing problem is 
one that includes both objective and 
method. Just where do we stand in regard 
to the use of the wide variety of tests, meas- 
ures, and seales, and the data derived by 
their use? Are we advocating guidance as 
consisting primarily of the giving to the 
pupils of a wide variety of occupational in- 
formation and exposing them to a series of 
so-called “try out”’ courses for the purpose 
of self-discovery and letting the pupils guide 
themselves? In other words, is our purpose 
that of offering guidance for the purpose of 
self-guidance? 
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Or shall we advocate the use of the scales, 
tests, measures and statistical devices of 
the psychologist and educational statisti- 
cian which Professor James is reported to 
have christened instrument psy- 
chology”? Shall we advocate the use of in- 
telligence tests, intelligence levels prognosis 
tests, aptitudes tests, achievement tests? 
When making such a decision we must con- 
sider so far as is possible both the proximate 
and ultimate results of such a decision. Do 
we stand for “grooving” or guidance, or a 
happy combination of both? 

A second problem growing naturally out 
of the first, is the necessity of developing a 
more or less standardized methodology, and 
systems of organization and administration 
of vocational guidance. Is guidance an in- 
tegral part of our educational system or is 
it something just tacked on? What is the 
place and authority of the Director of Vo- 
cational Guidance in a school system, to 
whom is he or she responsible, over whom 
do they have authority, and how much? 

What is the best method of training vo- 
cational counselors? Directors of voca- 
tional guidance? What required courses 
should they take? What elective courses be 
offered them? What institutions offer such 
training in the form of systematic courses? 
What should be the prerequisites for en- 
trance to such courses? What training 
have present holders of such positions re- 
ceived? 

We need a much better formulation of 
our objectives and this cannot well be done 
until we have defined our terminology. Is 
vocational guidance just exactly that anc 
nothing else? Or, does it include both vo- 
vational and educational guidance? If so, 
why not include social guidance, moral 
guidance, physical guidance, guidance in 
ethics, and a lot of other fields in which the 
youth of our land need guidance? Just 
where are the limits of our activities? Just 
what are our functions? What are our ob- 
jectives, major and minor? 

We need to question and critically ex- 
amine some of our statements and beliefs. 
Just how much weight should be given to 
the expressed interests of youth of certain 
ages? Certain intelligences? Are the in- 
terests of young people permanent enough 


‘brass 


so that we may may use them as a basis fo, 
guidance? How much weight shall w: 
tach to such studies as that made by W 
let, in which he presents data from w 
he deduces that “‘vocational advice gi 
to these boys on the basis of their oc 
tional interests would have been well p] 
in less than one out of five cases,” and 
cational advice given to freshman girs 
the basis of choice would have been cory 
in one out of six cases’’? 

We need to scrutinize more careful] 
occupational information we are giving { 
students. How much of it is occupatio 
misinformation? What is the best met 
of collecting occupational information? 17 
best method of distributing it? How 
we keep it accurate and up-to-date? 

Shall we or shall we not discuss and ex. 
press personal points of view in our o 
tional information classes on such « 
versial questions as whether workers s 
organize into unions and which of thx 
types of unions? The right to strike? 
lective bargaining? Soviet-Russia? 
minimum wage? The living wage? 
saving wage? If so, which titular lh 
shall we hold up as an ideal, Samuel! G 
pers or W. G. Foster? And which of us ist 
decide that question? 

What about “‘try-out” courses? W 
is the best for guidance purposes: the | 
tinger Plan of separate shops in charg: 
specialist; the Russell-Bonser Plan 
general industrial shop; the Gary P| 
supervised productive work under 
chanic? Which do we advocate? On \ 
basis of facts? Do you think these so- 
“try-out” courses really “‘try-out”? If s 
for what? New York City public scho 
teach nearly 200 occupations in their vi 
tional classes, and they have only 10 oc 
pations represented in their ‘“‘try-out 
courses. 

What achievement tests do we have in 
dustrial education, industrial arts, mai 
training, household arts, commercial arts 
that compare in even the slightest degre: 
with achievement tests in other school sub- 


jects? Would such achievement tests be of 
1 Willet, G. W. Permanence of Pupil Int 
School and Society, Vol. ix, No. 210, March 15, 1919, 
334, No. 211, March 22, 1919, p. 365. 
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I value to us in our work of guidance? Why 


have we not developed them? : 

What method do we have of checking the 
results of our guidance? For particular 
groups was it guidance, misguidance, or 
merely a contributing experience? We 
simply must work out some definite method 


Sof testing and checking the results of our 


work. If we do not, some other group will, 
with possibly disastrous results for our 
work. 

It is only from a free, frank and unbiased 
discussion of such problems and varying 
points of view that we shall ever achieve the 
desirable optimum of solidarity, unification, 
and agreement on fundamentals that we 
must achieve in the next few years if we are 
to justify our existence. And it is the re- 


F sponsibility of such organizations as the 


New England Association and the Na- 


| tional Association to promote discussion re- 


sulting in eventual formulations, principles, 
objectives, and methods that will place the 
guidance movement on a parity with other 
educational movements. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


The Work of the Rochester, New York, Voca- 
tional Guidance Association 


Ruts K. Guiippon, Secretary 


I find that the work in the Rochester 
Schools is very well outlined in the Septem- 
ber number of the Bulletin. I have there- 
fore confined myself to the activities of the 
local Association, hoping that our experi- 
ences may be of interest to other branches. 

The Rochester Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation has had a very successful program 
during its first year. At present the Asso- 
ciation consists of some forty paying mem- 
bers, although the attendance at the meet- 
ings usually runs up to sixty or seventy. It 
is possible that our plans may be of interest 
to some other local association. 

We have found that supper meetings at 
some centrally located place are the most 
satisfactory, and bring the greatest number 
of people. After the supper a short business 
meeting is held, and then the rest of the 


6: 


time is given over to the program for the 
evening. 

At our first program meeting, three im- 
portant phases of the guidance work were 
presented — one, the school problem: an- 
other, the problem as it is met in industry: 
and a third, as it has to be worked out in the 
part-time or continuation school. This was 
a very interesting program as it gave every- 
one present a chance to see what was being 
done for the child in Rochester throughout 
his progress in school and industry. At the 
following meeting still other phases of the 
work were discussed the problem of the 
placement bureau, and experiences in arm) 
rehabilitation. Another speaker reviewed 
for us her work under Dr. Brewer at Har- 
vard. 

The program for the third meeting ‘was a 
visit to one of the prominent professional 
schools of the city, seeing it in actual opera- 
tion during evening school, and having com- 
petent guides explain the courses and an- 
swer questions. This same idea was used 
for the fourth meeting, though in a sinaller 
school. This allowed time for four speakers 
to give an estimate of the opportunities for 
boys and girls in their respective fields, 
optometry, dentistry and dental hygiene 
work, banking, and chemistry. Many of 
the members expressed satisfaction in this 
meeting and felt that it had been very 
profitable. 

We are making an effort to interest 
everyone who is working with children in 
any capacity, and thus make the organiza- 
tion a clearing house for such information 
as will be valuable to all concerned. 


Chamber of Commerce Takes Lead in In- 
augurating Vocational Guidance in 
Indianapolis 


Recognizing that vocational guidance is 
really a civic responsibility, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Indianapolis has set in mo- 
tion agencies designed to provide an or- 
ganized system of vocational guidance for 
the youth of the community. 

Proceeding on the principle that the first 
step is to provide accurate information that 
will broaden the vocational horizon of the 
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young people of the city, it has set about in- 
vestigating the leading occupations of the 
community. It has requested Dr. H. D. 
Kitson of Indiana University to take charge 
of this research. On his recommendation it 
has established a Fellowship in Business 
Psychology at the University to which Mr. 
Edgar L. Yeager has been appointed. 
Other advanced students from the Univer- 
sity are coéperating, as are naturally many 
business men and women. 

On the basis of the investigations in prog- 
ress a series of pamphlets on occupations is 
being prepared. One on Telephone Operat- 
ing has already been published. Three 
others dealing with Department Store Ser- 
vice, Nursing, and Banking are now in 
press. Others nearing completion deal 
with Printing and Publishing, Journal- 
ism, Teaching, Automobile Manufacturing, 
Metal Trades. These are published jointly 
by the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
and Indiana University. (Sold by Indiana 
University Book Store, Bloomington, In- 
diana, for ten cents each.) 

One interesting piece of practical voca- 
tional guidance undertaken during the first 
year of this effort — school-year 1922-23 — 
was to see that gifted high school graduates 
were provided with the means for a higher 
education. In one of the high schools of the 
city there is an honor society to which are 
elected one-fifteenth of the seniors chosen 
from the superior quarter of the class. In 
the belief that every one of these superior 
individuals would find his success in a voca- 
tion requiring advanced training, whatever 
it may be, the members of the group (num- 
bering sixty-seven) were surveyed. For 
those who could not be sent te college by 
their parents, arrangements were made by 
a committee from the Chamber of Com- 
merce for scholarships and other forms of 
aid. 

The Chamber of Commerce is well aware 
that it has made only a beginning in the im- 
mense task of codrdinating all the forces of 
the community into a vocational guidance 
program. Still it is greatly encouraged by 
its initial success, and it has definitely com- 
mitted itself to the installation of the other 
recognized functions of vocational guid- 
ance as rapidly as developments permit. 


The Fall Meeting of the Minneapolis Voc. 
tional Guidance Association 


The first fall meeting of this Association 
was held October 23. The 65 members 
present represented Industrial Teacher 
Visiting Teachers, Teachers of the Vocg. 
tional High School, Vocational Adviser. 
and those in vocational and employment 
work. 

Mr. Donald G. Paterson, Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Minnesota. 
presented the Outline of the Study of Mo- 
tor Abilities, as a research problem to be 
worked out by testing the public school 
pupils. 

After a very clear and concise presenta- 
tion of how this research problem could be 
worked out in the public schools of Minne- 
apolis, the Association voted to sponsor 
this work as a part of its program this year 

Miss Margaret Thompson, cf the Voca- 
tional High School, the other speaker of the 
evening, discussed the place in the school 
curriculum for presentation of occupaticnal 
information. 

The Association also voted to have this 
as a study for the year. Committees are to 
be organized to work out the place and 
method of presenting occupational informa- 
tior, keeping these three facts in mind 

Place where occupational information 
should ke given. 

What type of vocatioral information 
do we want given to girls? 

What type of vocational information 
do we want given to boys? 


Activities of the Woman’s Occupational 
Bureau of Minneapolis 


The Information Bulletin of this bureau 
presents the work of the organization as 
follows: 

1. Vocational Advice. The bureau giv: 
information and advice to women desiring 
to take up professional work, wishing to 
change positions or vocations. Urgent need 
for sound advice on these matters is felt by 
hundreds of women endeavoring to adjust 
themselves in the work-a-day world. That 
this phase of the bureau’s work is important 
and worth while is demonstrated by the 
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fact that 1321 trained women, during 1922, 
sought out its officers for this kind of advice 
and encouragement. 

9. Educational Guidance. Specialized 
education and experience is essential for the 
woman who would fit herself for positions 


| demanding unusual skill, talent, or knowl- 


edge. Unfortunately many women desire 
such positions though lacking in the neces- 
sary qualifications. The bureau serves such 
women by putting them in touch with the 
proper educational opportunities and by 
outlining the most appropriate courses. A 


| representative of the bureau enlarges the 


scope ef this work through consultations 
with college girls at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

3. Placement of Trained Women. The 
bureau is an agency equipped to put trained 
women in touch with positions which de- 
mand professional qualifications. The suc- 
cess of this phase of the work is indicated by 
the fact thet 67 per cent of those who regis- 
tered for positions during 1922 were ac- 
tually placed in suitakle positions. 

4. Study of Vocational Opportunities. A 
constant study of the vocational oppcrtuni- 
ties for trained women in the Twir Cities is 
carried on by the bureau. Hundreds of em- 
ployers are interviewed, schcols and colleges 
visited, information concernirg the more 
important vocations for women collected 
and presented in bulletins for free distribu- 
tion, and the public press kept informed 
concerning developments in this field. In 
this way the bureau makes itself an effec- 
tive factor ip the civic werk of Minneapolis. 

The Woman’s Occupational Bureau is a 
non-profitmaking and non-commercial or- 
ganization depending for its support upon 
the following sources: 

1. Contributions from the Community 
Fund of Minneapolis. This contribution is 
made in recognition of the fact that the bu- 
reau’s work is of a civic and educational na- 
ture. 

2. Small fees from trained women who 
are placed in temporary or permanent posi- 
tions. This source of income not only sup- 
ports the placement work but it also aids 
the bureau in carrying on its other activi- 
ties. 

3. Membership fees of two dollars per 


year from those who are especially inter- 

ested in this type of civic activity, wish to 

identify themselves with it and desire to be 
kept informed of its progress throvgh re- 
ceipt of information, notices, and bulletins. 

The officers of the Bureau are, Ruth 
Rosholt, President; Hope McDonald, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Harold Taylor, Secretary; 
Mrs. R. H. Smith, Treasurer. 

The office staff consists of Margaret A. 
Smith, Manager, and Helen Stevers, Assist- 
ant Manager. 

REcENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU 

“Home Economics Positions in Minne- 
apolis.”’ Mildred Weighley, Former 
Chief of Division of Home Econom- 
ics, University of Minnesota. 

“The Profession of Social Work.” Frank 
J. Bruno, General Secretary, Family 
Welfare Association, Minneapolis. 

“Library Work as a Profession.” Gratia 
A. Countryman, Librarian, Minne- 
apolis Public Library. 

“Nursing as a Profession.”” Alma’ C. 
Haupt, Superintendent, Visiting 
Nurse Association, Minneapolis. 

“Executive and Buying Positions for 
Women in Department Stores.” 
Laura M. Rowe, Training Director, 
The Dayton Company, Minneapolis. 


Editorial Changes on the Journal of Personnel 
Research 


W. V. Bingham of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, has been elected 
Editor, and L. L. Thurstone of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Associate Editor of the Journal 
of Personnel Research. C. 8. Yoakum con- 
tinues as Managing Editor of the Journal 
which is now entering on its second volume. 
The other members of the editorial board 
are Wesley C. Mitchell, Alice Hamilton, 
Frankwood E. Williams, R. W. Husband, 
Matthew Woll, Leonard Outhwaite, Joseph 
K. Willets, Lewis M. Terman, Alfred D. 
Flinn, and Mary Van Kleeck. 

This Journal is devoted to the scientific 
study of personnel. It publishes origina] re- 
searches in the applied sciences that con- 
tribute to our knowledge and our effective 
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direction of people at work. It is the official 
organ of the Personnel Research Federation, 
whose purpose is the furtherance of research 
activities pertaining to personnel in indus- 
try, commerce, education, and government 
wherever such researches are conducted in 
the spirit and with the methods of science. 
It brings together workers in the biological 
and medical sciences, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, engineers, and economists who 
are making significant contributions to 
more exact knowledge of human beings at 
work and of methods of making effective 
and satisfying adjustments between men 
and their work. 


The Annual Meeting of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association will be held in 
Chicago in February, 1924, the sessions 
running from the 21st to the 23d. A full and 
interesting program is being prepared, and 
will be presented at length in the January 
National Bulletin. 

No hotel accommodations can be assured 
unless reservations are made very soon. 
The rates will be, single room without bath, 

2.50 or $3; with bath, $4 or $5; double 
rooms with running water, $4 or $5; with 
bath, $6 or $7. Send all requests for reser- 
vations to Miss Anne 8. Davis, Vocational 
Guidance Department, 460 South State 
Street, Chicago. 


BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Bibliographies on Vocational Guidance 


Bibliographie zur Psychologischen Berufs- 
beratung, Berufseignungsforschung und 
Berufskunde. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Franzika Baumgarten. Zusammenge- 
stellt von Otto Lipmann. Leipzig, Barth, 
1922. 

In this compilation of titles Lipmann, Di- 

rector of the Institute of Applied Psy- 

chology at Berlin, has furnished what might 
be called the fourth national Bibliography 
on the psychology of Vocational Guidance. 

The first three (admitted outdated now) 

were issued in 1921 by the American Fed- 


eral Board for Vocational Education 
Fontégne, French;? and by Muscio, By: 
ish. And now comes this fourth by Lip. 
mann, German. 

Each of these bibliographies is incompler. 
in that it omits many references to publi 
tions in other tongues. The oversights 
of course, not intentional. They are sim, 
the result of the national isolations tha; 
sorely hinder clear understanding am 
nations. They suggest that the vocati 
guidance agencies in the various count; 
ought to exert strenuous effort to tra: 
news of their progress and especially rey 
of their investigations to their co-worker: 
foreign countries. Through the wise est 
lishment of the Vocational Guidance 
partment of the International Bureau 
Labor at Geneva, this exchange will forty. 
nately be easier in the future. It is not 
much to hope that the world-wide interest 
in vocational guidance may count itself 
one of the forces that may bring about 
ternational amity and the peaceful attit 
which the citizens of all countries long for 

This bibliography of Lipmann’s is prob- 
ably the most complete of all so far p 
lished, comprising 885 titles. This is due 
not merely to the fact that, coming last, it 
could profit by the great number of 
cently published works, but also, it 
be suspected, to greater thoroughness 
search. 

Compliments also should be paid to Herr 
Lipmann on the convenient arrangement of 
material. In the main body of the work t 
publications are listed alphabeticall) 
cording to authors; then follows a list of th 
veriodicals — 114 in all—in which the 
published articles appear: American, Bnit- 
ish, German, French, Italian, Russian, Hol- 
land, Spanish, Swiss, with names and ad- 
dresses of the publishers of the periodicals. 
A third section gives a classification of t! 
works according to subject-matter. 

In order to have a perfect working library, 
the worker in Vocational Guidance will 


1 Bibliography on Vocational Guidance F* 


Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. ‘ 
June, 1921. 

2 J. Fontégne. L’Orientation Professionnelle, Pars 
Delacheaux and Niestle, 8. A., 1921. 

* B. Muscio. Vocational Guidance (A Review o! the 
Literature), London, His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
October, 1921. 
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need all four of the bibliographies here men- 
tioned and especially this one of Lipmann’s. 
— Harry D. Kitson. 


Vocational Guidance Bulletin. Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Those who are actively engaged in the field 

of Vocational Guidance find little time to 

record the results of their work for the bene- 

fit of others active along the same lines. For 

this reason, all vocational guidance work- 


fers will welcome the carefully prepared 


bulletin of 160 pages, prepared by the Vo- 
cational Guidance Department of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in 1922. 

It is full of interesting and valuable sug- 
gestions from the first chapter in which the 


| Superintendent of Schools calls attention to 


the present day challenge, pointing out that 
“vocational guidance must be inherent in 
the entire school system rather than some- 
thing extraneous which may be provided for 


} by administrative authority,” and urging 


that all school departments “‘bear some 
measure of responsibility in this thing which 
we call vocational guidance.” 


Chapters on counseling in the Elemen- 
tary Schools, the Junior High, and the 
Senior High Schools follow a brief history of 
the department and a chapter on general 
counseling. 

Descriptions of specified activities will 
prove of value to other communities. The 
placement work and its relation to the 
United States Employment Service is care- 
fully explained in succeeding chapters. The 
research work of the educational! field secre- 
tary is suggestive of the careful study which 
should be made of all school drop-outs. The 
appendix contains many valuable helps in 
regard to form letters to pupils and em- 
ployers. The entire bulletin is worthy of 
careful reading. — Susan J. Ginn. 


Journal of the National Institute of Indus- 

trial Psychology. London, October, 1923. 
This issue contains three articles of special 
interest to persons interested in vocational 
guidance: 

“The Human Side of Industry,” by Dr. 
C. $8. Myers, a speech broadcasted in Lon- 
don in June. This is a very interesting and 
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comprehensive, though brief, statement as 
to the awakening of workers to conscious- 
ness about their problems and the improve- 
ment of methods on the part of employers. 
“The ‘Make-Up’ of the Engineering 
Worker,” by Max Tagg, is a twelve-page 
analysis of the qualities of intelligence and 
character required of workers in the metal 
trades. It must be remembered that the 
term ‘‘engineering trades” in England re- 
fers to this group. A fourfold analysis is 
made — general intelligence, specific abili- 
ties, temperament, and physical factors — 
these together making up personality. A 
list of about sixty trades or occupations is 
given, with the grade of intelligence most 
adapted to each. Pattern makers, de- 
signers, draftsmen, checkers, toolsmiths, 
turners, markers-off, and millwrights, for 
example, are said to need a B grade of intel- 
ligence, while painters, hammermen, drop 
forgers, automatic machine workers, dril- 
lers, furnacemen, and laborers may succeed 
with an intelligence level considerably 


lower. Mr. Tagg descrites tests and other 
estimates for perception of space and form, 
memory of form, motor ability, attention, 


creative imagination, and accuracy of de- 
tail, and discusses under ‘‘Temperamental 
Factors” such matters of character as rela- 
tion to fellow workers, habits of work, dis- 
position, and personal appearance. His 
analysis of temperamental qualities needed 
by various workers is very interesting, par- 
ticularly his statement of the codperative 
attitude needed by the pattern makers and 
moulders. Mr. Tagg points out that within 
limits success in the rapidity of work was in 
reverse ratio to intelligence, but denies that 
this is because motor ability and intel- 
ligence are in inverse ratio, as some persons 
propose, and affirms that in his experience 
the reasons lie deeper in human character as 
follows; (1) the intellectuals tried to bring 
judgment into play where no judgment was 
required; (2) from the temperamental 
point of view, the deadly monotony of the 
work was killing to intelligent persons; and 
(3) the unintelligent subconsciously realized 
that here was a job they could do, and do 
well, and make good money — there was 
that feeling of self-satisfaction which re- 
lieved the monotony of the work. 


“The Use of Performance Tests and Mo. 
chanical Tests in Vocational Guidance.’ 
Frances Gaw. Dr. Gaw here sets forth 
brief article the use of performance tests +, 
determine the level of general intelligenc 
Of course, the question and answer tests arp 
really performance tests, but the author p. 
fers here to such tests as the formboan) 
broken figures, or picture completions. Sj 
also refers to the Beta Tests as used in ; 
Army and at Ellis Island. Tests of 
chanical ability are briefly described 

Perhaps the most important point is 
positive correlation between the so- 
performance tests and the other estimat 
of intelligence. This is important as 
proving the theory that there are co: 
sating types of mind. 


Vocational Guidance News and Peri 
Review. Vocational Guidance Depart 
ment, Board of Education, Chicago 


This publication, formerly issued in mi 
graphed form, is a most enterprising 
commendable piece of work. It is issued 
monthly throughout the school year 
presents the work of the Vocational Guid- 
ance and Employment Certificate Burea 
of the Chicago Public Schools, as carried 
under its able Director, Miss Anne 8. Davis 
This first number gives a review of the ; 
year, covering activities in certificating 
medical examination, industrial studies 
placement, visiting teachers, vocational ad- 
vising at the Harrison Technical High 
School, and scholarships. The department 
of “‘ Notes on Current Magazine Articles 
Interest to Vocational Advisers”’ includes 
references to articles in June, July, and 
August periodicals upon “he general sub- 
jects of vocational guidance, informatior 
about occupations, apprenticeship, child 
labor, and others. 

Such printed material, presenting 
actual work of a vocational guidance de- 
partment or of vocational guidance ad- 
ministrators and counselors, is of very great 
value from several points of view. It pre- 
sents activities in such a form that critics, 
who often base their criticisms of important 
doings upon hearsay only, are likely to be 
silenced when methods and facts are thus 
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Harvard Books on Education 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 

By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance in Harvard Univer- 
sity. $2.50 
“Teachers of vocations and vocational counselors should omy have access to the volume.” — Ele- 
mentary School Journal. *‘The tundamental nature of the material should make this guide of great value 
to all interested in vocational guidance.” — School Review. ‘“‘ Altogether a most useful book.” — Journal 
of Education (London). ‘Mr. Allen’s book is a good contribution to the working equipment of a vocational 
counselor. The material is exceliently arranged for reference.” — The Survey. The volume was included 
by the New York State Library in its selected list of “Best Books of 1921 for a small public library.” 





, 


LEARNING AND LIVING 
By Eparam Emerton, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Hz:vard University 
(Emeritus). $3.00 
“One of the most delightful books recently published on the scholar’s life.” — Sp-‘ mx held Republican. “In 
the charm of their literary style, in the ork of of wit and wisdom, in their sane an2 210peful outlook upon 
life, these essays remind us of the best work of the New England writers of an earlier generation. No recent 
book is more serviceable to those who work in the field of education than this sheaf of essays.”” — The 
Congregationa list. 


OLD AND NEW 

By Cartes H. GRANDGENT, Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard University. 
$1.50 

“It is a simple doctrine that he preaches, reinforced by the infinite wit of a ey witty man: work, 

hard work, and a determination to face difficulties and overcome them.”— The Review. “If you care to 

hear what an intelligent scholar, not a pedant, has to offer in an admirable style upon phases of modern 

education and tendencies in literature and in pronunciation, you will lose no time in securing a copy of 

Grandgent’s volume of essays.” — Buffalo Evening News. 


THE MANUALE SCHOLARIUM 
Translated from the Latin by Rosert F. Srysott, Associate Professor of the History 
of Education in the University of Illinois. $1.50 
“ The translation in colloquial English corresponding to the colloquial Latin, is excellent (it is the first 
complete translation in any modern language). The translator has added elaborate explanations in the 
introduction and the footnotes and a few typical statutes selected from the codes of Erfurt, Heidelberg, 
and Leipzig, in an appendix. This translation makes excellent reading.” — Isis. “This translation is a 
valuable contribution to the study of the Middle Ages and the history of education.” — Sewanee Review 


HOW THE FRENCH BOY LEARNS TO WRITE 
By Roto W. Brown, Professor of Rhetoric and Composition in Carleton College. 
$1.50 
“One lays down the book with the feeling of having been personally conducted on a pleasant, interesting, 
and stimulating tour of in: uae through the French schools. It is singularly fortunate that this study 
was made at a time when France was at her best, industrially and educationally, when the blight of war 
had not yet fallen upon her, and the achievements of a toilsome upward struggle since the days of the 
Second ‘Empire had reached their full fruition. In the picture of the French schools there is much that is 
suggestive and inspiring for American teachers of the mother-tongue.” — The English Journal. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCIENTIFIC LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Maurice CAvuLLery, Professor at the Sorbonne; translated by James Haucuton 
Woops and Emmet RUSSELL. 2.50 
“With the clarity, conciseness, and appreciation of spiritual values characteristic of the French, the author 
gets at the essentials of our system of higher education. . . . Nothing could be more admirable, more 
scientific, than the spirit in which this traveler's impressions are recorded. The translators have done their 
work faithfully and deserve our thanks for thus making available to the American reader a book genuinely 
unique in point of view.” — New York Evening Post. 


To be found at all bookshops 





Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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recorded. The undue effect, also, of the 
personalities of workers is reduced to a 
minimum. Further, the interest and ser- 
vice of local workers are likely to be greatly 
increased, because of the spirit aroused and 
the recognition of work given. And the 
writing up of local activities tends to or- 
ganize and crystallize, without the danger of 
halting progress, the best that is being 
done in the community. Finally, such ma- 
terial made available for workers every- 
where carries with it the highest inspiration 
and example. Many communities are doing 
work that deserves to be presented in 
printed form, given wide recognition, and 
made available to the hundreds who are 
seeking exactly that kind of information. 
Not every community, however, can afford 
the cost of publication, and to workers in 
every community the columns of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
Bulletin are always wide open. 


“Chicago Commerce.” 

A very interesting edition of ‘‘Chicago 
Commerce,” the weekly published by the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce, was pub- 
lished Saturday, October 27, as a special 
high school edition and distributed to all 
juniors and seniors in the high schools of 
Chicago. It contains messages from the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mayor, Super- 
intendent of Schools, the Director of the 
Vocational Guidance Department of the 
City Schools, the President of the Parent- 
Teachers Association, and a large number 
of other educationally-minded people in 
Chicago. In addition there are a number of 
condensed statements describing the oppor- 
tunities for youth in all phases of vocational 
life from agriculture and foreign trade to 
dentistry and law. Special attention is 
given to describing high school activities 
and the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
which in Chicago is composed of young 
business men rather than students, as in 
some other cities. A description of the work 
of the various high schools is a feature of 
the magazine, though this is not compre- 
hensively done. 

This issue is a worthy objecé lesson for 
other cities to follow and try to improve 


upon. 


Opportunities for Women in the Telepho 
Service. Indianapolis Chamber of Coy 
merce and Indiana University. Indig 
University Book Store, Bloomington, 

The Foreword of this pamphlet best s¢ 

forth its preparation, nature, and purpo 

and is here given in part: 

In 1917, there was completed an inves 
gation of the leading occupations of Indig 
apolis. This, called the “Indianapolis yj 
cational Survey,” and participated in by 
number of agencies, state, municipal, ay 
private, brought to light a amber of inte 
esting facts. The advent of the war p 
vented the utilization of these facts, } 
conditions are now favorable for their g 
plication. Accordingly, at the request 
the Educational Committee of the Indis 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. the data ed 
lected at that time are being brought doy 
to date and issued in pamphlets as a part 
a program for disseminating vocational i 
formation, which will enable the youth 
the city to make intelligent choice of ¢ 
occupation. 

This first number of the series, consistig 
of a presentation of the telephone servic 
has been prepared by Miss Arda Weir ag 
other investigators from Indiana Unive 
sity working under the direction of D 
Harry D. Kitson. Acknowledgment 
made of the cordial codperation of the I 
diana Bell Telephone Company, whit 
freely gave access to its records and has a) 
proved the contents of this pamphlet. 

The telephone service is pictured here 
a field primarily for women workers. As 
matter of fact, it contains opportunities f 
men also as: assignment clerks, cableme 
line foremen, cablemen helpers, lineme 
groundmen, installers, wire chiefs, cents 
office repairmen, testmen, framemen, 
vate Branch Excharge repairmen, and 0 
side repairmen. But as 85 per cent of 
telephone workers are women, the field 
one that primarily concerns them. It 
hoped that the facts here set forth will f 
nish other young women who may be co 
sidering the telephone service with a bs 
for intelligent decision regarding the oppd 
tunities in this occupational field. 
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